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PREFATORY NOTE. 





This pamphlet contains the substance of a 
Paper read at a meeting of ‘Seekers in Council,’ 
held in St. John’s Institute, Westminster, under 
the presidency of the Ven. Archdeacon Wilber- 
force, on July 8th, 1912. The great resonance 
of the Hall makes it imperative that the 
reading should be very slow and distinct; and 
at the end of three quarters of an hour I 
had not read all I had written; and left off 
abruptly, in order to leave time for the 
discussion. The Paper is published at the 
request of the Chairman and several friends. 
In issuing it in pamphlet form, I have taken 
the opportunity of somewhat revising it : for 
I suppose that few who have read Papers have 
failed to feel, after reading, how much better 
the ideas sought to be expressed might be 
conveyed. No real changes in my original 
intention have been introduced; and, in many 
cases, the very words of the original Paper 
have been adhered to. 

The object of the informal organization, 
called ‘Seekers in Council,’ is as follows. 
Taking the Christian Creed as it stands, we 
do not propose to reject all ideas which—at 
a first glance—seem inconsistent with modern 
notions, or not in harmony with modern 
experience. Firstly, because we more than 
suspect that such notions and experience will 
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themselves be largely modified as time runs 
on, and may also have arisen from the setting 
aside of an element really essential to all full 
knowledge—a recognition of Spirit and its 
necessary conditions, which must (we hold) 
vastly transcend merely materialistic conditions 
and requirements. But secondly, because we 
believe that there are great implicits in those 
doctrines which science would reject, of 
primary importance to the scheme of creation 
and redemption, and the loss of which would 
be disastrous. We think it just as lkely that 
the ways of God, and His thoughts, should be 
as much the veverse of modern scientific ways 
and thoughts as St. Paul declares they were to 
the ways and thought of men of the world in 
his period. That is, we hold that to bring 
man’s knowledge more in accordance with 
God’s ways and thoughts does not so much 
require more extended investigations in the 
same field of outer enquiry, as the discovery 
of a new field; not new in the sense of not 
having been there before, but in the sense of 
not having been explored before. We by no 
means depreciate the value of the ordinary 
scientific knowledge; but we cannot allow it 
to be the sole and absolute judge of what can 
be accepted, and what cannot, in matters of 
man’s spiritual nature, and of the process of 
his final perfecting, which must be not only in 
_ knowledge but also in grace. We cannot see 
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why a revelation should have been necessary if 
man need know nothing beyond what he could 
discover by his unaided external faculties; and 
if the only progress necessary to him were 
progress in arts and sciences, and not in 
morals and spirit. To such as deny revelation 
altogether, we have nothing (here) to say. 
They are at least logical. We address our 
argument only to such as realize a necessity 
for some revelation, but think it should not 
contradict--we do not say, any fact of nature, 
but any notion we may at present hold as to 
what are the facts of nature. 

We seek therefore such an apprehension 
of Christian doctrines as shall show them as 
necessary elements in a vast and_ universal 
Purpose; in no way contradictory of any real 
Fact of nature, though not always apparently 
compatible with scientific notions of possibility, 
or scientific perceptions of the real requirements 
in the problem of man’s actual condition here, 
and his redemption from the dominion of evil. 
And because we recognise so much that is 
splendid and capable in the scientific spirit, 
and desire to meet it in every way possible, 
we willingly make the following admissions, 
which we have regretfully to allow have not 
always been kept in view in the presentation 
of Christian Truth: 

No fact of grace can be veally contradic- 
tory to any real fact of nature. 
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No fact of grace asks mere acceptance, 
apart from such understanding of it as will 
avail to shape and determine conduct and 
character towards love of God and of man. 

The criterion in every case must be some- 
thing in man’s mind, and not something not 
really in him. No one is ever asked to say, 
“T believe, but I do not see why, or what 
follows if this is believed.” 

On the other hand, we venture to suggest 
that the real test of any truth is in its 
working, and not in the arguments for or 
against it. And. that to test Christianity 
rightly and fairly, it must be lived 7m accordance 
with its own predications, and not only in a way 
which the particular experimenter pleases to 
think adequate and sufficient. Science surely 
will not object to this. 

The present effort is necessarily concerned 
with only a very small part of the whole 
argument: to treat which adequately would 
require a volume. I have inserted as ‘notes’ 
some ideas which came to me on re-reading the 
Paper. Others, too long for foot-notes, are 
given in an Appendix. A volume on the 
Creed—of which this Paper is a first 
instalment—will shortly be published by Mr. 
J. M. Watkins. 


I BELIEVE IN GOD THE FATHER 
ALMIGHTY. 





] WISH to speak to-night as one who 

believes that all we need to know in 
order to heal all the evils of the world lies 
implicit in the Church’s confession of faith. 
Not, indeed, on the surface; and it is possible 
to profess acceptance of the whole, and yet 
remain as powerless as ever. The reason why 
the Church cannot do more than she _ is 
doing is because she rather guards than 
deeply studies her confessions. And if her 
opponents—instead of rejecting the doctrines 
because, while imperfectly understood and 
apphed, they do not yield practical results— 
would endeavour to penetrate their _ real 
implicits, they might see reasons—which 
cannot otherwise appear—for accepting them. 

The world thinks that doing comes from 
knowing. Jesus Christ says it is just the 
reverse; and that the man whose will is to do 
shall come to know. The man whose will is 
only to know after an intellectual manner looks 
at everything theoretically: the man whose 
will is to dc, looks at everything practically ; 
which must surely make a great difference. 
Many a process which, theoretically, ought 
to work, is found not to work practically ; 
and not always does the man equipped with 
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the best rod and fly catch the most fish.* 
The words I am to ask you to study 
with me here are the first seven words of 
the Apostles’ Creed; the shortest of the three 
Creeds and the only one to which the laity 
are asked to profess assent. My old Master, 
the late J. W. Farquhar, used to say that 
any one who thoroughly understood the 
implicits of these seven words~ could—from 
them—-deduce all the rest of the Creed: 
much in the same way as a competent 
anatomist can—-from a part of an animal— 
re-construct the whole. We can accept and 
act on the Creed without seeing this: although 
to see it is an added delight, and shows 
that the Creed is an organic ‘whole,’ to 
which each part is in necessary relationship. 
The very first requirement is to under- 
stand clearly the significance of the words 
‘I believe.’ The Greek verb, zoreiw, ‘I believe,’ 
and its noun, zion, which means both what 
I believe, and the faculty (faith) by the 
exercise of which I believe it, are both 
connected, by Liddle and Scott, with zei@w ‘I 
persuade’; and we may therefore take it that 
the radical idea of ‘faith’ is persuasion. But 
this does not tell us nearly all we want to 


*If the theory had taken in all the facts and conditions of the 
case, this might not beso. The trouble is thatit is almost impossible 
to be sure, on theoretical grounds alone, that all the facts have been 
_ taken in. It does not follow that where one sees no more, there is 

no more to be seen. 
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know. Let us take the following sayings. 
First, our common saying, “Seeing is 
believing”: next, the statement of St. Paul 
that ‘faith’ is ‘‘the gift of God’*: next, 
our Lord’s saying, “How can ye _ believe, 
which receive glory one of another, and the 
glory that cometh from the only God ye 
seek not?”}: lastly, the definition, in Heb. 
xl, I. ‘Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ 
The first tells us that ‘faith’ has a ground; 
and is not (as the little Sunday School child 
said) ‘that by which we believe what cannot 
possibly be true.’ The ‘ground’ is a visuali- 
zation, but of the mind and not of the eyes. 
A blind man, after listening to a _ clear 
explanation can say, ‘Yes, I see.’ But there 
are blind minds, as well as blind eyes: and 
just as, from one blind man, you cannot 
infer that there is no such thing as sight, 
so, from one blind mind, you cannot infer 
that there is nothing to be perceived but 
what appears to that mind. 

The mental ‘seeing’ here referred to is not 
of objects, but of great cogencies or implicits. 
Euclid is a fine practice for cultivating this 
ability. More things really stand in the nature 
of the case than are at first seen. It is said 
that to use our eyes rightly requires practice ; 
and certainly this higher ability of rightly 

*Eph. ii, 8. {John v, 44. 
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using our gift of Seeing implicits must be 
patiently and pains-takingly cultivated. Yet, 
without any such effort, or only half-heartedly 
made, people take upon them to deny that 
anything (of things treated of in the Creed) is 
to be seen. 

The world is sadly in need of another 
‘New Theory of Vision’: involving the refuta- 
tion of Lady Macbeth’s. 

Nothing I see, yet all there is I see. 
It will probably be based on the theory 
involved in wireless telegraphy, that vibrations 
of a certain periodicity can be ‘sensed’ by an 
instrument tuned to receive them, but are as if 
they weve not to all instruments not so tuned. 
Our eye may be such a ‘sensing’ instrument; 
and the explanation of ‘nothing seen’ may be 
—not that there is nothing there to be seen, 
but that our eye is not tuned to receive 
impressions such as those. And so also with 
the mind. But even if this were established it 
would not follow that the non-percipient is 
free from all responsibility,* unless it could be 
shown that by nothing that he could do could 
he increase the sensitivity of his mind. This 
may be the thing really required, and not 
merely to look around with the organ as at 
first possessed, used without any effort to 
perfect it. Far more unbelief arises from not 
wanting to believe, than from real inability. 
*See Appendix. Note A. 
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And this is strongly hinted to us in the 
third of our sayings above. It seems absurd 
to suppose that an intensely selfish man, 
and an intensely unselfish, stand in anything 
but contrary vibrations; and, if so, the 
reality of the one may be the unreality of 
the other. For the selfish man to be able 
to ‘perceive’ the things real to the unselfish 
may require that he lets go his selfishness. 
Scripture speaks of ‘believers’ as ‘new 
creations,’ people walking in ‘ newness of life.’ 
No one expects to find a string, stretched to 
a certain definite tension, give out or respond 
to any note but its own, or one in some 
harmonic relation thereto; and to seek to 
attain responsiveness to vibrations proper to 
unselfishness, while yet remaining selfish, is as 
truly impossible and absurd as to expect to 
draw an elipse with compasses. I have not space 
to develope these considerations adequately ; 
and must trust that the desirous reader will 
follow them out for himself. 

The second saying, that ‘faith is the gift 
of God’ tends to show that it is only to. be 
attained on conditions: and the conditions are 
to very earnestly desire it, with purpose to act on 
it when received. Revelation is never promised 
to curiosity. 

The last of our sayings. in Heb. xi. 1., is 
variously rendered in the A.V., and the R.V. 
The Greek is "Eor 8 mlorie eXmloudvwy | Urosracic, 
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mpayparwy Edeyyoc ov BAewopévwv. Why the R.V. 
has translated imdcrace by ‘assurance,’ instead 
‘substance’ as the A.V., I cannot think. The 
word plainly means that which stands under.* 
The word has passed into English as ‘ hypos- 
tasis,, which Ogilvy defines as (1) that which 
underlies something else: that which forms the 
basis or foundation of something. (2) Substance: 
hence used by early Greek Christian writers to 
denote distinct substance oy subsistence of Father, 
Son and Holy Spivit in the Godhead, called by 
them ‘ Hypostases.. The word, ZAeyxoc, is also 
interesting. The R.V. translates it ‘proving’ 
(marg. ‘test’). It means, evidence or argument 
which avails to convince, and effects the 
purpose for which it is used.{ We might 
render the verse freely thus: “Faith gives 
substance to things we at first only hope for, 
and gives reality to things which most suppose 
unreal.’ 

This, perhaps at first obscure, idea may be 
made plainer by an illustration. Imagine a 
man who, awake, had perfectly good eyes, 
dreaming that he was blind. He accepts the 
dream-fact as fact with unquestioning assur- 
ance, laments it, thinks it hopeless of remedy : 
for the far more real fact of his waking 


*Possibly the Revisers felt that the writer is here not thinking 
so much of the fact, as of the result of the fact being as itis: which 
result is certainly ‘assurance’ that the fact is so. 


{See Trench. ‘New Test. Synonyms,’ page 12. ff. 
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life (that he sees perfectly) has passed from 
consciousness; and is, to him, as if it were 
not. Suppose now that some friend in his 
dream told him that the fact of which he was 
so sure was after all not Fact, but only a 
temporary delusion: that in the dream he was 
imagining he was blind, but that outside the 
dream was a more real life in which he was 
not blind at all, but could see perfectly. 
Never mind how the idea got into his mind: 
it would be necessarily a. ‘revelation,’ for 
nothing in the dream-life itself could suggest 
it: and there are not a few who tell us that 
nothing in this world suggests the things 
which religious faith affirms. If there be an 
unseen Fact, it is easy to suppose that it can 
find some inner means of suggesting to us its 
-existence. The difficulty is greater to account 
for a pure and simple and utterly baseless 
imagination of such things, if there be nothing 
beyond what the eye sees here. The Mystic’s 
hypothesis is that as is dream-life to waking- 
life, so is walking-life to a yet more real 
heavenly-life which les hidden under it, as 
waking-life lies hidden under dream-life.* 
The first feeling of our man in the dream 
would probably be doubt—perhaps scornful 
doubt—of the fact asserted: his second would 
probably be hope that it might be true. 
The doubt would set him seeking for reasons 


*See Appendix. Note B. 
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against; the hope, for reasons for. He would 
seek for the former to avoid eventual dis- 
appointment, or from an utter unbelief in the 
possibility; and for the latter, to be free from 
the present misery. Hope seems sometimes 
to strengthen doubt; for the more we hope 
for a thing, the more we shrink from and 
fear eventual disappointment. Everything 
would depend on the strength of his hope, 
and this would depend on his estimate of 
the evil of his blindness. If he had grown 
accustomed to it, and felt that he could get 
along fairly comfortably as he was—and 
especially if he greatly disliked the process 
which, he was told, must be adopted to 
escape from it—he would feel that more was 
to be said on the side of the doubts, than of 
the hope. But if he felt that life was not 
worth living while he remained blind, he 
would draw no line between what he would, 
and would not, do to escape from it. 

When hope has become strong enough to 
cause us to act, it has become faith—especially 
if the action is in itself distasteful. And the 
‘magic’ is that as we act as if what we 
believe was true, it gvadually comes true to us. 
The thing, first hoped for, then believed, takes 
substance, and finally becomes our reality. 
When St. Paul arranged the three virtues as 
‘faith, hope, love,’ he was probably thinking 
of believing on an argument of despair. Some 
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attain conviction that present things must pass 
away, and dare no longer invest their all in 
them. So ‘Christian’ fled from the ‘City of 
Destruction’; and was not daunted by the 
‘Slough of Despond.’ We cannot hope for 
what are sure to be our first experiences; so 
we first believe that whatever experiences may 
come, they cannot be worse than what we 
shall experience eventually if we flee not. 
But later, we begin to love the way of 
righteousness, and hope for a fuller measure 
of its things. But the power which gives 
reality to our hope is faith. When it is said 
of God that He “calleth things that are not 
as though they were,’ we have a rough 
adumbration of what faith can do. Not even 
God could call things that veally are not, as if 
they were; but faith, the power of seeing the 
otherwise invisible, can transcend the limitation 
of external faculty. For ‘faith’ is the first 
dim sight of the eyes of a nature deeper than 
the external, that are not yet functioning fully 
and adequately. We do not at once see the 
whole thing, but we do see that ‘something’ is 
different from what we have hitherto been sure 
was alone to be seen; and that is enough to 
give a feeling of assurance to the faith. For 
myself, I cannot help feeling that faith is not 
an intellectual assurance, but something deeper. 
A’-recent writer has said, ‘ Historical tradition 
in itself does not offer the security which faith 
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needs.”* I think that isolated facts are nothing 
to faith, unless they fit in with the great 
general scheme of all things accepted by the 
mind. It is the scheme we are sure about, 
and we deny al! facts which, plainly make it 
impossible; and while the mind stands firm in 
the acceptance of one particular scheme, it is 
useless to seek to convince it of facts which— 
if they were accepted—would require the 
acceptance of the contrary scheme. Schemes 
may vary in detail, but there are only two as 
to general principle: one, man doing the best 
he can think and do for himself, on the basis 
that things are as they seem; and the other, 
man submitting to the will and guidance of 
God, on the basis that things are not as they 
seem. If God is the central factor, certain 
things follow necessarily, though the necessity 
is not always seen at first. If man is the 
central factor, cettain contrary things follow; 
also not always seen at first. And this is the 
real thing to be aimed. at, the seeing of the 
things that follow: for the evolution must neces- 
sarily depend on the involution, and never the 
converse, Of these great, general principles we 
can feel much more certain than we can about 
any fact of history of long ago. If the fact 
fits in with our general scheme, we are 
predisposed to accept it: if it does not, we 
are equally predisposed to reject it, and very 

. *Dr. Paul Feine, in ‘The Expository Times,’ Aug., 1912, page 502, 
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readily find reasons to justify its rejection. 
The trouble is that we are convinced that the 
veasons are the real ground of the rejection; 
which is not the case really, but rather that 
we intuitively feel that to accept the fact 
would be fatal to that great scheme we have 
accepted. I say ‘intuitively,’ because there is 
not always clear realization in consciousness 
that this is at the root, and is the real 
determinant of our rejection of the asserted 
fact. We plead rather the insufficiency of the 
evidence for the fact. Yet it is probably true 
that no evidence, however really strong, would 
convince anyone of the truth of a fact which 
would involve—if it had to be accepted—the 
rejection-of his main philosophy of life, of the 
soundness of which he was assured. Facts of 
long ago, depending on historic evidence, are 
always open to doubt; and the evidence is 
only deemed conclusive where there is a pre- 
disposition to accept the fact; and is only 
really weighed fairly when there is no 
predilection one way or another—if such a 
case can ever be. No: it is our philosophy 
of life which has greater influence than we 
realize on the conclusion to which we come 
about matters of historic evidence. The 
strongest conclusion we can come to on such 
evidence is that, on the whole, and judging 
from the evidence available, a certain verdict 
seems to be called for. But we cannot know 
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whether, if more evidence were available, it 
might not greatly modify the verdict. Many 
an innocent man has been hanged on what 
seemed clear circumstantial evidence : and 
historic evidence iff necessarily circumstantial. 
A good deal of modern critical evidence seems 
to me to require the Scotch verdict cf ‘not 
proven.’ 

I do not think that ‘faith’ ever stands 
on a preponderance of evidence; which may 
produce ‘opinion,’ but never ‘faith.’ Just as 
‘life’ wherever it is, is more that there, is 
there operatively, and does things; so is faith. 
‘The cell which does not ‘differentiate’ is 
dead. Indeed I suppose that the dead cell 
differentiates after a sort, but in a _ reverse 
way: not by its own action, but by the 
unresisted action of external forces upon it 
- from without it. But it is always easy to 
_ distinguish differentiation downwards towards 
disintegration from. differentiation upwards to 
fuller life. It seems as if—when the cell is 
alive—the very forces which, if it were dead, 
would break it up, stimulate it to the activity 
of resistance: and in this balanced counter- 
action, Hinton. suggested that life most 
thrives: which is a splendid illustration of 
how evil fought produces good, and produces 
evil only when unvresisted. Perhaps in the 
same way the possibility of doubt, the 
pressing in of it into the mind, stimulates 
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the resistance of faith, which thrives on the 
resistance. 

But it is certain that Faith, like life; 
does things. Not so much of ‘choice, but 
because it cannot help it. And herein, as 
Scripture witnesses, lies the distinction between 
dead faith and living. It is impossible to 
believe in God as the Father Almighty 
without living in a very different spirit from 
that we lived in before we came to this 
faith. If we heard a man, anxious to: find 
a profitable investment, say, “I believe that 
such and such a security offers the safest and 
best investment,” and yet found him investing 
his all in some other security which offered 
no higher interest, we should know he did 
not veally believe the former to be the best. 
Our faith is a deeper matter than the mere 
loss or gain of money; for we invest in it 
not only what we have, but ourselves too. 
It may be true, as some say, that we may 
believe something which in no way affects 
our welfare and happiness: but where the 
issue is unimportant ‘faith’ is too strong a 
word. Properly, ‘faith’ is what I live by; 
that view of life on the truth of which I 
venture my all, and stake my welfare and 
happiness not only for the moment but for 
ever. It is to my mind what life is to my 
body; not so much what I accept, as. what 
I cannot do without. The things I believe 
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in constitute my happiness, and if they are 
denied life is not worth living. By. this test 
may any man determine what his real ‘faith’ 
is: for everyone has a Creed, an idea of 
what life means, of what is worthy of the 
most earnest pursuit, and what is not. The 
Agnostic think he rests on certitudes, and 
that the believer rests on presumptions: but 
for creatures of any limitation, there are no 
certitudes, for such are proper only to unlimited 
knowledge and faculty. It is not a question 
between Creed or no Creed, or between faith 
or knowledge, but only between one sort of 
Creed or another. Neither is the Christian 
Creed a mere guess at truth: it arises from 
what the believer sees, just as much as does 
the Agnostic’s from what he does not see. 
Neither does it (properly) translate him into 
a new world. It may seem to him to do 
this, but certainly he has entered a new 
world to get his faith: not realizingly or - 
consciously, but actually. Or perhaps, pre- 
ferably, a new world has begun to reveal 
itself in him so gently and gradually that 
he yet scarce preceives what has happened ; 
and only then comes to consciousness of it 
when its influence upon him makes him sure 
of just the very contrary of what he was so 
sure of before. Can we suppose that the 
new born baby is conscious of his entry on 
a new world at the very first breath he 
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draws in it? Nay, the change is like that 
of a dissolving view: the old lines are first 
slightly blurred, and we think some dimness 
of vision is affecting us: then come some 
lines we had not noticed before, and there 
is a centre point of hopeless confusion, for a 
moment: then the new lines stand out 
stronger and stronger, and soon the old lines 
are not even faintly visible, and the new 
picture shows out distinct and clear. 

This figure--adequate to illustrate the 
particular point for which we are using it— 
needs to be supplemented by another, such 
as a turn of a kaleidoscope. For the elements 
in each pattern are the same. No new glass 
is inserted to help to form a different pattern, 
but the same pieces are differently arranged. 
Or (perhaps better still) like one of the 
puzzle pictures, where all lines are the same, 
and there is no change in arrangement; but 
the eye catches a new way of combining 
them, and things appear plainly which before 
were there, but not seen. Never think 
that faith is a speculation, a mere baseless 
imagination. It must seem so to one whose 
eye has not yet caught the new combination, 
and sees only the first idea of the lines. 
Think of the many who have dared to die 
for their faith: it needs a very strong incentive 
to embolden any man to die. 

When Moses urged on Israel to believe 
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in God, he pleaded, “This is your life’; 
and said he had set before them “life and 
good, or death and evil.” There are pseudo- 
believers whose animus is only to increase 
their own confidence in their ungrasped, 
un-visualised faith by adding to the number 
of its adherents. But the genuine believer 
never thinks of this. He has detected the 
commonly believed ‘lie’ of the sufficiency of 
external things, and knows the indescribable 
‘good’ of the things which open when 
external things are no longer trusted. How 
should not he who knows what God’s ‘ good- 
tidings’ mean for him, cry ‘Woe is me if I 
preach not the gospel’? 

It is because faith stands for so tuck 
more than we generally think necessary that 
it can do so much more than we generally 
think possible. The illustration our Lord 
chose is. a strange one—moving mountains: 
and was given as a general illustration of 
the supposed impossibilities which faith can 
overcome, and not as an incentive to operation 
to alter the general configuration. of the 
physical surface of the earth. It is to be 
paralled with the mountainous difficulty which 
beset the Isrealites in the conquest of Canaan, 
which, to them, seemed insutperable. Strong 
cities, walled great and high, and a giant 
race of whom it was said, “Who can stand 
before the children of Anak?” © Or our 
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modern mountainous difficulty, the frets and 
worries and irritations of life, and the fear 
of death; or the dominance of evil habits. 
These are the mountains faith readily removes; 
making the weak strong, the fearful bold, the 
selfish loving: showing them that they are 
only dreaming that they are weak or fearful 
or selfish, and in the real life are not 
thus. If the present apparent reality is the 
only reality, then undoubtedly miracles are 
impossible, for what is real none can change. 
But if here we stand in a strong delusion 
and believe a lie, then it is the simplest of 
matters to change what we only take to be 
reality, as the man in his dream takes the 
dream-circumstances to be the only reality, 
yet knows them change on. waking. Faith 
is the result of the first faint rapport with 
a truer reality behind, and hidden by, the 
reality of our present consciousness; whereby, 
first, we believe things are not as they seem. 
The process then is to act as if they were 
not, and as if what we believe were real. 
Then faith gradually works its miracle, and 
we soon see and realize that things are quite 
otherwise. Our idea of our Being expands: 
realities. take the place of imaginative appear- 
ances; and we become too great to fear, to 
be selfish, to run after false pleasures: like 
the fellow-voyagers of Orpheus, in Trench’s 
splendid poem, who by his song were 
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Reminded whence they drew their royal line, 
And to what heights might reach. 


A power so strong must be related to 
the most powerful force we know, which is 
love. If we think of the. things we are 
always most sure of, we shall find they are 
all connected with some love. For love, a 
man give his life; will refuse obedience to 
parents, turn a deaf ear to all his relations, 
and risk loss of property. For the love of 
the higher releases us from all lower loves, 
because love cannot have two contrary objects. 
So said the Lord. 

And because this is so, the object of 
that faith which is to move mountains must 
be a loveable object. No mere abstraction 
can be loved, though it may be worshipped 
from an abstract motive of fear. Therefore 
the Christian Creed proposes to us no merely 
abstvact object of our faith. Its ‘God’ is 
defined—and in the definition there is no 
real limitation, as some would have _ us 
suppose—as ‘the Father.’ The essential idea 
in ‘Father’ is Source and Origin of Being; 
so that that cannot depend on our first 
feeling about it: our infancy does not define 
all we are; and an unrestricted margin is 
left for yet undeveloped potentialities. Nor is 
‘Source and Origin’ a limited idea; doing 
that which eastern metaphysic was so 
frightened of doing, making God but a great 
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Particular, which could be defined off from 
other particulars. The Christian revelation, 
and the Creed which is based on it, has no 
wish to define off God from Man; but only 
from man’s immaturity, his first thought 
about himself. We are taught to expect 
that some day God will be All in All; and 
that God’s children will come to the full 
grown Man, the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ, in whom dwelleth the 
fulness of the Godhead after a bodily manner— 
that is, in ranifestation—a concept which, 
it is declared, the heart of man as he yet 
is cannot understand. It is pressed on us 
that all evil has arisen tHough man’s false 
thought above himself as a particular. The 
‘own self’ idea has changed the universality 
truly proper to man; and this it is now 
man’s task to re-discover and attain; lifting 
his sense of selfhood from the particular to 
the universal; admitting no _ conflicting 
interests to keep him in strife with his 
brethren. So ‘one’ is he to be with them 
that he is to rejoice with all who rejoice, 
and weep with all who weep. If we could 
do this, all tears would speedily be wiped 
away. ‘Brotherhood’ has been the rallying 
cry of every effort to break down discerned 
unidealities; but it has not been attained, 
because it has been sought on a basis of 
‘equality’ instead of ‘Unity.’ Equality would 
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rule down all ‘diversities’; and there must 
be diversities: for were every man a mere 
replica of all others, the whole fulness of 
the divine content would not have _ been 
manifested; or, if it had. been, oné man 
would have been enough.* 

Nor do | think that any word could 
have been chosen, so free from undesirable 
limitations, and containing so many implicits, 
and all of the exactly right sort, as the 
term ‘Father’; especially when connected— 
as it is in the Creed—with the universalizing 
pronoun ‘the.’ The Father, Ouy Father, and 
All Father are all unlimited, and, as far as 
definite words may do, express the universal. 
It. is only to shallow thought that the universal 
is supposed to involve ‘no-things,’ complete 
blank and absenSe of all positive concrete 
Being. It may involve ‘no-thing,’ for this 
is the logical contrary to ‘all-things.’ ‘The 
Father’ is utterly incompatible with that 
idea, ‘I myself first,’ which all true religion 
exists to negate; but is entirely compatible 
with the idea of ‘us,’ in the sense of ‘each 
for all and all for each, which defines, 


*Equality means that if any number of competitors start in a 
race, they shall be so skillfully handicapped that all come in at the 
end abreast. In which case we may say that the value of the race 
ean only be to prove the skill of the handicapper ; and also that such 
skilful handicapping is impossible. for it involves such a knowledge 
of all the microscopical differences in the runners as is plainly be- 
yond the cognition of any man not omniscient. Unity would mean 
that all start from ‘scratch’ ; and the man who wins is recognised as 
the one with the best right tosay, “ If your affairs require speed, my 
speed is always at your service.’ 
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explains and justifies diversity transmuted 
into unity. The Christian apologist has no 
concern to assert that Jesus Christ created, 
or first expressed, the idea: it was there 
before the world was: it created itself; being 
a property (in the logical sense) of any 
adequate idea of the significance of the term 
‘God.’ Isaiah cries, “Thou are our Father, 
though Abraham knoweth us not, and Israel 
doth not acknowledge us. Thou, O Lord, 
are our Father; our Redeemer from everlast- 
ing is Thy Name.’ And in a magnificent 
passage in ‘Lectures on the Science of 
Religion,’ Max Muller has shown that it was 
the basal idea of the very ancient Aryan 
apprehension of God.t 

And for the implicits; who has said 
‘Father’ has said ‘Mother,’ ‘Son,’ and ‘Love.’ 
For there can be no fatherhood ‘apart from 
some mother; though in the highest order the 
two are not apart and distinct as with us; and 
what is necessarily involved does not require 
explicit naming. So also there can be no father 


*Isa. lxiii, 16. 


t “I pointed out that his name was Dyaus is Sanscrit, Zeus in 
Greek, Jovis in Latin, Tiu in German... We have in the Veda the 
invocations Dyaus pitar, the Greek Zei mdrnp, the Latin J: upiter ; 
and that means in all the three languages what it meant before these 
three languages were torn asunder—it means Heaven Father!... 
When they search for a name for what is most exalted and yet most 
dear to every one of us, when they wish to express both awe and 
love, the infinite and the finite, they can but do what their fathers 
did when gazing up to the eternal sky, and feeling the presence of a 
Being as far as far and as near as near can be : they can but combine 
the selfsame words, and utter only more the primeval Aryan prayer, 
Heaven-Father, in that form which will endure for ever, ‘ Our Father 
which art in heaven.’” (pp 171—73). 
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without a son (‘daughter’ is also necessarily 
involved); for he who has no offspring is no 
father. We must of course carefully remove 
from the idea all those limitations which 
exist for us in our present state of disorder; 
for with us, father and son can be seen side 
by side; but in the divine idea the Son is 
the manifestation of the invisible Father; and 
so it is written, “God, whom no man hath 
seen or can see”; and yet, “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” And I am 
sorry for all who cannot see that ‘Father’ 
involves ‘love’ because in our unideal state 
there are fathers and mothers who do not 
love their children. © Love is no emotion 
determined only by whim—if ‘whim’ can be 
called a determinant. It is a necessary result 
of the recognition of a relationship which is 
not created by, but which creates, the 
emotion. There are practically only two 
relationships; the one I have come from; 
‘and others come from the same Source, whom 
we recognise by some likeness and agreement 
between them and us, which we rightly 
take as the sign of common origin. It is 
true that in our present state of limitation 
we recognise and respond first to the second 
of the two, and see the like-unlike in our 
brothers or sisters rather than in our Father. 
But emotions which come later, when we 
are more mature, are usually stronger and 
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deeper than the first, proper to immaturity. 
Brotherhood or sisterhood is only strong 
because it has its source in the fact of 
common fatherhood; and that which can be 
the cause of a strong emotion must be 
necessarily stronger than that which it causes. 
The Psalmist thought it enough to say, 
“Like as a father pitieth his children,” and 
felt no obligation to prove that a father 
necessarily must do so, if he be a true father. 

Certain minds feel an _ intense predis- 
position to look for differences rather than 
for uniformities. This is the basis of 
“Protestantism’ (I use the word not in 
its theological, but its philosophical sense) : 
an essentially unbrotherly spirit which judges 
of brotherhood not from the basal fact, but 
from the external manifestation. It was 
(unconsciously) admirably represented by a 
Sunday School Superintendent I once knew, 
who—in a discussion on Universalism-—urged, 
“What is the use of me being pious if 
everybody is to be saved?” Penetrative 
analysis would show it to be a product of 
the ‘self’ spirit—always most subtle in its 
working—which induces us to make a virtue 
(love of truth) out of the natural desire for 
distinction, which can only be gained by 
regarding some as beneath us in moral worth. 
I have often had occasion to point out 
to. the condemners of others how grateful 
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they should be to the condemned for their 
unidealities, since it is these alone which are 
the power of the condemner’s own very 
complacent. self-estimation. But the point I 
wish to press here is the tendency in some 
minds to look fivst for something to object 
to in any such statement of faith as the 
Creed. The man of naturally wide views, 
suspects narrowness in every definite statement 
of faith, and sets himself to the grateful 
task of pointing it out. And the man of 
narrow views similarly suspects haziness and 
indefiniteness in all who do not at once 
accept his Creed; forgetting that the Lord 
pointed out how possible it is to say not, 
and yet do; and how much better it is to 
say not and do, than to say and do not. 
You can get limitation out of the idea of 
‘father,’ if you please to regard father and 
son as two equally individual parts of a 
whole, and say that the father is one 
individual and the son is another—as is the 
case with earthly father and son. But no 
one who has grasped rightly the inwardness 
of Christian philosophy can suppose that this 
is what is therein taught. The relation 
predicated is that between thought and word, 
or basal power and manifested quality: such 
a two as are two only for surface thought, 
but for metaphysical thought are one. As 
well might we distinguish between ‘force,’ 
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and the vibration whereby it transmits itself 
in waves through the ether or through matter. 
Were there no force there would be no 
vibration; and were there no vibration there 
would be no manifestation of force in heat 
or sound or light, etc. The two are not an 
absolute two; but are one thing in its hidden 
and in its manifested state. Just so, were 
there no Father there could be no Son; and 
were there no Son, that force which through 
the Son becomes known as Father would 
remain for ever unknown. Therefore said the 
Lord, ‘1 and my Father are one.” 

Any Creed which predicates either no 
God, or an unknown and unknowable one, 
unconcerned with the world of man and his 
operation and character, can open no vistas 
of human evolution: still less make the 
realization of such hopes _ sure. Abstract 
thinkers who spend their whole efforts in 
getting to know, and never care to operate, 
may not discern how much is lacking in such 
a condition. But the man'of heart and 
sympathy, who grieves over the sight of his 
brethren pleased with shadows, tickled with 
straws, and sees why, and yearns to reveal to 
them the greatness and splendour they miss, 
and turn them from foes to lovers, from 
competition to co-operation, he knows what 
loss of power results from thinking that 
universality so attenuates relations that the 
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relation. becomes useless for practical help. 
St. Paul says that they are not all Israel who 
are of Israel: and similarly, they are not all 
Christians who accept the Christian Creed ; 
for the religion, and the Creed of it, are 
more truly ‘two’ than force, and its vibration ; 
because, though to have the religion is 
practically to have its Creed, to profess the 
Creed of it is not necessarily to have the life, 
the religion. This is really the point implicit 
in the third commandment, the forbidding of 
taking God’s name in vain. The Church sees 
in it only the prohibition of “using God’s 
name in a careless, irreverent manner”; but 
it means much more. Who takes God’s name 
in vain but he who calls himself by it, and . 
yet is content to remain the contrary of all 
that ‘God’ expresses? Why was it a capital 
crime to ‘blaspheme the Name’? Because to 
blaspheme the Name is to deny and reject the 
Nature expressed and implied by the Name. 
The sentence but forced on the blasphemer the 
death he could recognise as such, to prove to 
him—in a way he alone could understand— 
the real death in which he stood : for none 
but the dead blaspheme life. 

And thus we are led to the consideration 
of the last of our seven words, ‘Almighty.’ 
About this there are many things to be said— 
too many for my space. It is usually defined as 
“Able to do all things”; but we must certainly 
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qualify this, because we have Scripture warrant 
for saying there are some things God cannot 
do: ‘He cannot deny Himself,’* He is “of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity, and cannot 
look upon perverseness.”{ Almightiness, then, 
we must say, is able to do all veal things; 
but cannot—as we in our limitation can—take 
unreal things for real, and endeavour to do 
them. In the realm of the real, nothing 
opposes its power. Into the realm of the 
unreal it never enters; because this realm only 
then seems to exist when almightiness hides 
itself, and limited mightiness takes its place. 
The strange system of ordinary, unspiritual 
Christianity clings to the idea of ‘Almightiness’ 
as the one hope that God can deal with a sad 
upset in His plans. It would be more logical 
to affirm that nothing can ever upset the plans 
of the Almighty, and to seek for some inter- 
pretation of the supposed ‘upset’ which should 
show it to be really an essential part of the 
‘plan. We do no wrong to God by seeking 
this; any more than St. Paul did when he 
declared that “‘the law entered that the offerise 
might abound.” The explanation is not far to 
seek, if we only remember the two requirements 
for attaining the highest possible delight : (1) 
an experience of a contrary: (2) that we shall 
be able to feel that we ourselves have had 
some conscious hand in working out the 


*JI Tim. ii, 13.  ¢Hab. i, 13. 
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delight, and have not had it given to us 
without any effort on our part. Effort 
involves the presence of ‘resistance’; and this 
is only possibly when the almightiness self- 
limits itself, or partially withdraws itself or 
allows itself to seem to be withdrawn, into a 
hiddenness : a happening which can only take 
place in a false imagination, such as that of 
dream. 

Most certainly the Christian Creed con- 
tradicts what some tell us is the Eastern 
idea of ‘almightiness’; that the Supreme can 
create worlds, but cannot—or will not—help 
them; is not “touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities.” Even in the Old Testament 
we have Isaiah’s fine, “I looked and there 
was none to help, and I wondered that there 
was none to uphold”;* and Ezekiel’s “And 
I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and 
ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness 
and from all your idols will I cleanse you, 
etc.,”{ and very many other words; which 
show that God is not the sleeping, out- 
breathing and in-breathing, Brahm, who 
alternately creates and annihilates, and cares 
not for what he thus creates during all the 
vast ages that (to itself) it persists. It may 
seem very fine exalted ‘thought’; but that 
is small consolation for us in our. bitter 
experiences, our aspirations, disappointments, 

*Iga. Ixiii, 5. TEzek. xxxvi, 25. 
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and struggles towards the light. Why should 
we care, if our Creator does not? Why 
should He not care, if we do? Creation 
sets up a relationship: the only _ real 
relationship there is, save that which is 
subaltern to it, the brotherhood which arises 
from a common creator. Later indeed there 
may come a higher relation—co-creatorship, 
when the creations take on somewhat more 
fully than can be possible at first the power 
of Him who created them, and slip into a 
Unity which His vaster Unity alone makes 
possible. Even this is implicit in the term 
“Father, for he who is first ‘son’ will him- 
self become a Father when fully developed ; 
when fully at-oned with his co-self in the 
great common Father of them both. To 
which our lower, but admubrating, earth- 
conditions point. 

Only make no mistake here. This union 
with involves no loss of individual conscious- 
ness. It lifts it up; broadens, widens, deepens 
its content. There is infinite gain and no 
loss in the result: or if any loss, only the 
necessary loss of the false imagination which 
caused us to wrap up our sense of personality 
in the very small parcel of one many millionth 
of the human race. When I exchange a 
farthing for a hundred pound note, do I lose 
the farthing? I lose the particular coin of 
that name; but what I have really done is 
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to increase my one farthing to 96,000 farthings. 
This is but a rough illustration of increase 
in quantity: the change in question may 
be much greater, and not limited to mere 
quantitative value as expressed by a coin or 
a bank-note. The life, the new personality, 
lifted to the universal may seem a_ greater 
change; but the change must be all on the 
side of gain. St. Paul says, “That ye may be 
filled unto in R.V.)all the fulness of God.’’* Note 
the “ye,” for it is significant. ‘I’ still remain 
when I am thus ‘fulfilled.” To ignorance, to 
limitation in perception, alone can it seem 
a loss, as the same Apostle says (in effect) 
that all apparent loss is gain.f To lose 
gladly what we first ignorantly considered 
gain is to gain more than we can possibly 
lose. And—speaking of the manifold apparent 
tribulations of which he had such abundant 
experience, he says, “In all these things we 
are more than conquerers.’{ There is a 
wonderful implicit in the words. For what 
is it to be move than conquerer? It is to 
be unassailable, to have no enemy to fight; 
to know now that the apparent enemy was 
but a false imagination which never had 
true reality. And how much better it is to 
know I have no enemy than to know that 
I have, but can conquer him. And here too 
is an implicit: for we can see that the 


*Eph. iii,19.  {Phil. iii, 7. {Rom viii, 87. 
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small, ‘own-self, mind might reverse this 
judgement, and: prefer victory to no contest; 
whereby we gain great insight into the nature 
of the ‘own-self’ mind, and its limitations. 
It loves to rise by trampling down, to glean 
glory through humiliating others: understanding 
no glory that it cannot make a boast of; 
and knowing not the glory which is_ its 
own reward, and is too great—too greatly 
accustomed to the glory—ever to want to 
boast of it, or feel that its glory is increased 
in proportion to the numbers over whom it 
can glory because they have it not. The 
boaster is always the parvenu: we_ never 
boast of what we have always had, or been. 
So glorying really voices our shame. 
‘Almighty’ is really implicit in ‘ Father,’ 
if ‘Father implies ‘Love,’ as we have tried 
to show it must do. For ‘Love’ is necessarily 
‘almighty,’ for it alone can give all things 
for victory (to put it on the lowest ground.) 
All such virtues, as ‘courage,’ ‘ bravery,’ 
‘ability’ involve ‘love’; for—apart from love 
—no one attains or manifests any ability 
which needs effort to attain. Love has been 
called ‘The greatest Thing in the World’; 
and it is said ‘Love never faileth,’ because 
it can bear all things, believe all things, 
hope all things, endure all things.* The 
coward, the unsuccessful, is necessarily the 
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one to whom success in the particular effort 
is not the all important point; the one who 
would draw back to save his skin, and make 
some reservation to the conditions and cost 
of victory. Loves makes none; because if 
it fails in its object, nothing consoles it, 
nothing else matters. Love implies the set, 
determined will, the bending of every power 
of the whole nature to the desired attainment ; 
and no other impulse so effectively stimulates 
and marshals these, or raises them to so 
high a pitch of resolution. But (strongest 
of all) Love has no enemy, therefore knows 
no resistance: hence its triumph is inevitable. 
Thus is divine Love, which nothing can even 
seem to oppose but a false imagination; and 
how should the false be stronger than the real, 
or ever oppose to it a veal resistence? 

I claim, then, that ‘I believe’ involves 
‘God’ as the proper object of belief: and 
that ‘God’ involves ‘the Father’; and that 
‘the Father’ involves ‘Almighty.’ For, firstly, 
‘God’ is but an expression for the ultimate 
term of a series—into how many so _ ever 
terms we may sub-divide it—starting from our 
lowest apprehension of reality, and stretching 
to our highest. We may rest for a time in 
some term—really intermediate—thought for 
the time to be the ultimate: but if it truly 
is not, we must discover this with advancing 
perception and ability: and none can vest in 
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the sub-ultimate; necessity compels us to seek 
the absolute ultimate. So said St. Augustin, 
“Our heart is restless till it rests in Thee.” 
Secondly, ‘God’ must involve ‘the Father’ 
because ‘Father’ is the one real and greatest 
relationship, from which all subsiderary rela- 
tionships are derived. Thirdly, ‘the Father’ 
involves ‘almighty’ because there is no greater 
power than creative; and because what we 
create (in full light and knowledge) we 
necessarily love; and love is—as has been 
sought to be shown above—the one only 
almighty force. 

When anything is veal to my mind, but 
not to my eye, there is sound wisdom in 
frequent periodical affirmation of its reality. 
Without this it is only too easy to forget, and 
live as if the believed, but not seen, reality 
were not real. It is for my own sake alone, 
and therefore is much more than a duty; 
for ‘duty’ applies rather to an _ obligation 
recognised as ‘due’; but to which no positive 
perception of good to myself (generative of 
spontaneous desire to do it) is yet recognised. 
Yet are there things which a man begins to 
do as a ‘duty’ which he ends by doing of 
love. There is a real ‘magic’ in reiterated 
affirmation, as the wise know. Only the 
foolish fail to profit by it; who can reiterate 
and reiterate with lips alone, and never put 
their heart into it. Words can be made the 
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powers we would have them be; but failing 
this, they yet are powers, but such powers as 
we would not have them be; justifying our 
condemnation: for “By thy words thou. shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.” We shall be judged by our 
works, seen in the light of our words, Far 
better not say, than say and do not. 

But the wise man never judges. of 
anything from its abuse. He can distinguish 
things which differ; and will never argue 
against the recitation of the Creed because 
some say it and do not live as if it were 
true, Let such as do this cease a_ useless 
recitation; or, better, let them begin the 
effort to change dead faith into living. 
While they remain mere professors they are 
more directly opposing God, negating what 
with their lips they affirm, than the worst 
-unbeliever; and are the strongest buttresses 
and supporters of the reign of selfishness. 

The Christian maintains that—apart from 
‘God’—there is no power adequate to end 
this reign. There are some powers that may 
be tried, but with every stronger power 
brought to bear against it, the ‘self’ spirit 
seems able to oppose still stronger resistance. 
Attempts to modify it, restrain it from its 
worst results, are, and will be, in vain; 
because they are really out of it; for nothing 
but a clinging to the idea of ‘self,’ and the 
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sort of spirit of life it stands for, makes 
anyone refuse to recognise God. In its 
immaturity it is delightful to us, and seems 
so natural, so justifiable. Our very power of 
resistance to faith in God proves what great 
creatures we are; for had not an almighty 
Power made us, we should not have been 
able for so long to maintain His seige 
against our limitedness, and resist Him. 

Yet He has given the clearest pledges 
that His meaning is only to bless us. , “I 


came that they may have life, and may it. ~~ 


abundantly.”* “God is our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble.’t The world 
(type of all that ‘God’ is not) runs on its 
pitiless, cruel course; its pressing problems 
no nearer solution now than thousands of 
years ago: because we attack its problems 
by science, by power inherent in us—as we 
suppose—apart from God, and not by ‘faith.’ 
And, so evilly has He been represented by 
some who boast to speak in His name, that 
the very likeness to Him in us—our manliness 
and hatred of all that is small and petty— 
moves us to resist a faith which we suppose 
to have been imagined by the incapable of 
an ancient day, when intellectual knowledge 
did not shine as brightly as now. Yet in 
spite of our boasted progress, we have 
discovered only things which are absolutely 


*John x,10. {Ps. xlvi, 1. 
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useless, save while present limitations last. 
Wireless telegraphy, areoplanes, Rontgen rays, 
wonderful treatment of diseases, are all 
needless in heaven; but brotherliness, unity, 
feeling for and with others—the things really 
needful—have not been proportionately in- 
creased. Hunger, cold and _ nakedness still 
hold many in thrall. Still we fight and 
war; and shall do, so long as the main 
argument against war is its cost. For we 
are not really fighting the world, but only 
some of tts move inconvenient mantfestations. 
And the pity of it .is that there. are 
thousands professing to be on the side of the 
Church who are really on the side of the 
enemy; and other thousands who—really on 
its side in the great conflict—profess to be 
against it, because they cannot stomach its 
Creed, nor believe that a formula nearly two 
thousand years old can express the last results 
of human intelligence and knowledge. But 
the knowledge it enshrines is not human 
knowledge, but divine; and divine perception 
does not grow with the snail’s pace of intellec- 
tual knowledge, but comes with a flash of 
perception, a momentary lifting of the veil: 
“Quick in a moment, infinite, for ever,’ as 
Myers says. The condition of its reception 
is meekness and lowliness of heart, and a 
life set in the vibration of love. To be a 
Christian in the days when our Creed was 
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drawn up* called for considerable sincerity ; 
and why should it be thought a_ thing 
impossible that God could illuminate some 
earnest minds who were risking their lives 
for the faith, with knowledge enough to 
formulate the main explicits of divine Truth? 
And we—by the unbelief of the world driven 
to be its apologists—who would fain put all 
effort into more deeply understanding it and 
living it out, what have we to gain, what 
private axe to grind, by pressing its acceptance 
on the world? We speak because it is, to 
us, the surest of all things that only through 
a living faith in God can the spirit of the 
the world be transmuted into brotherly love, 
and nothing less will avail. For “Who is 
he that overcometh the world but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?’ 
and, ‘This is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith.”t 


*Within two generations of the Apostles, says the writer of 
the Article, ‘ Christian Creed,” in Dr. Hasting’s Dict. of Religion and 
Ethics : the most modern authority. 


f1 John vy, 5. t1 John v, 4. 
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In the discussion, the question was asked, ‘‘ How 
far is any one responsible for not being able to accept 
what you say is the Christian faith?” I have put the 
question, not exactly as it was asked, for ‘what you say 
is ’ was not included ; but it must come'to this ultimately. 
The Chairman pointed out that ‘responsible’ means 
‘potentially competant to respond.’ There are many 
replies. First, the Church teaches that nothing is to be 
required of any man’s acceptance save what is plainly 
taught in Holy Scripture. Therefore, whatever ‘I,’ or 
any other voice, may say is necessary, ‘you’ are 
responsible only for accepting what—after earnest and 
adequate study—you perceive to be so taught in Scripture ; 
and. your responsibility is restricted to endeavouring to 
make that study adequate, and—as far as in you lies— 
without any strong personal bias against. ‘Faith’ is 
declared in Scripture to be “the gift of God.’ Therefore 
no one is responsible, if no suspicion of a doubt of the 
teality of things seen has ever arisen in the mind; so only 
that they can conscienciously feel that they have not 
tried to keep their eyes closed to any arising of sucha 
doubt. But we are all responsible in this sense, that if 
we do not hold what is—as a matter of fact—the truth, 
we shall have to work out a reductio ad absurdum ; and the 
process may not be a pleasant one. The question really 
amounts to, “ Will God punish me if I do not believe?” 
The answer must be, “No, really: though He may seem 
to you to do so: but the end of His treatment is not 
revenge on you for not believing, but only to guide you 
to the truth.” What therefore is wrong in this attitude 
of mind is fear of any treatment which may work the 
incalculable good of coming to the knowledge of the 
truth. I think we may without any hesitation say that 
all are responsible for desiring most earnestly to know 
the truth; and all who so desire will keep ever alert to 
detect anything which indicates the unreliability of first 
ideas. What I would urge is that firm conviction is 
better attained by gaining great perceptions of the great 
general scheme of things: how the true faith explains 
all that is so difficult to understand in our experiences 
and fits in with what we must feel is a great and worthy 
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view of a great Purpose being fulfilled in man, than by 
the microscopical study of historical or critical evidence. 
Such is the refuge of minds that have some—perhaps 
unconscious—animus against accepting the trenchant 
conclusions of Christian Mysticism. 


Note B, page 11. 


These three states which we have called Dream, 
Waking and Heavenly consciousness, might perhaps 
better be expressed by Sleep, Half-awake and Fully- 
awake ; or Dead, Half-alive and Fully-alive. Sometimes 
multiplicity of connotation aids apprehension. The 
change from the first to the second (Dream to Waking) 
does not seem to involve any conscious effort or action 
on our part: but it may not follow that therefore the 
change from the second to the third (Waking to Heavenly) 
does not. When we remember that ‘effort’ means, 
properly, consciousness of the divine operation on us, 
and co-operation with it, we can understand that ‘no 
effort’ may mean only unconsciousness of divine operation, 
and not that there is no divine operation at all. One 
thing is abundantly clear from the Gospels: that, 
where effort zs possible, God never abnegates it by 
acting upon us compulsorily, doing for us what we are 
not willing to strive to do for ourselves. Our Lord’s 
action in the case of the man possessed by the Legion, 
and with the inhabitants of the country, shows this.* 
To the man whose consciousness was obcessed He 
could speak a word of power: to the men of the country 
who were not obcessed, He could not. Therefore when 
we say, “As is Dream to Waking, so is Waking to 
Heavenly,” we mean, ‘generally’; and especially in 
this—that on attaining the higher, we find and know the 
non-reality of the lower, in spite of the fact that, while 
in the lower, we were firmly convinced that there was 
. no other reality. 


*Mark v, 1-20. 
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